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* Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 


A SERMON, 
ON THE NEW BIRTH. 
Delivered at Auburn on the first Sabbath in August, 
1828, and published by request. 
BY 0. A, BROWNSON. 

“Except'a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” —John iii. 3. 2 
CuRIsTIAN AUDITORS: 

I have selected for our consideration, this 
morning g subject in which we are all deeply 
interested :—one which the religious of 
community deem the “ one thing needful”— 
the qualification absolutely necessary to secure 
our immortal peace and felicity in the world 
beyond the grave—one which is the burden of 
self-styled orthodoxy, and the beginning, mid- 
dle and end of nearly all the sermons which 
they deliver for the benefit of our souls. This 
‘all-important subject, is the doctrine of the 
new birth or spiritual regeneration. As your 
speaker isa dissenter from the commonly re~ 
ceived notions on this extraordinary birth, he 
claims. the privilege of laying before you a 
brief statement of the reasons for his dissent, 
together with his own belief respecting the 
doctrine really taught in our text. 

With ‘a view of accommodating the plain, 
simple doctrine of Christ to the fanciful notions 
of the oriental philosophy, the Gnosticks, even 
in the days of the Apostles, denied the suffer- 
ings and humanity of the Saviour, alledging 
that both existed only in appearance. They 
thus laid the foundation for those long and ag- 
gravated controversies which distracted the 
primitive church, and gave rise to those absurd 
creeds and dogmas which have continued from 
that time to this to pervert the common sense 
of mankind, and to fill society with discord 
and suffering. 

To avoid the imputation of ignorance, the 
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language end many sentiments of the heathen, 
school, were borrowed, and the simplicity of 
Christ was lost amid the unintelligibility of 
Plato. That the new religion might not appear 
deficient in point of dignity, and want no proofs 
of its celestial origin, the paganizing tiatis 
converted the whole inf? my ” 
ther themselves nor others could t 
Hence originated various absurd and contradic- 
tory dogmas, such as a “ Three-One God,” the 
“Incarnation of the Son,” the “ Procession of 


the Holy Ghost,” Transubstantiation, &c. and - 


from causes, no doubt similar, has originated 
the popular 
amination. To this doctrine, according to the 
common belief, we object, 

‘1. That it is unintelligible. A proposition 
demanding our assent, should be cognizable by 
the human mind—should be plain, easy to be 
understood. Make to me a proposition which 
I do.not, which I cannot, a which I know I 

aftnot “understand, it is folly in you to démand 
my assent; and if I pretend to believe it, I 
encourage suspicions of my discernment, or of 
my want of honesty. Now, the notion in ques- 
tion is in the highest degree unintelligible. 
The most learned of its advocates can say no 
more of it, than that it is a certain perceptible, 
mysterious, inexplicable impulse su to 
come from the Holy Ghost. All that he, who 
professes to have experienced it, knows, is that 
he has a certain feeling. All beyond this is 
mystery, a land of shadows or of frightful 
monsters. Who produced this change, no one 
can know. How it was produced is not in our 
power to ascertain, nor indeed what it is when 
produced. Nowa penis with the impo- 
sing importance with which this is clothed, we 
think, and we believe justly think, ought to 
present itself in a tangible form, that judge- 
ment may be passed upon it according to its 
merits. But exert all your faculties, it escapes 
det€éction. It bids defiance to reason, laughs 
at the exercise of thought, and tramples all in- 
tellectual greatness in the dust. We must not 
attempt to examine, for we canrot touch it 
must demand no evidences of its truth; for 
none can be given ; it is neither to be proved 
nor disproved ; if believed it is received with- 
out reason, and if maintained it is without ar- 
gument. Now a sentiment of this description» 
cannot, in the eyes of rational or honest:mem — 
have strong claims upon our credence, but» 
ought to be treated with indifference, ee 
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2. We object to this dogma, as commonly 
believed, because we know nothing about the 


properties of the Holy Ghost, its aliedge cause. | 


We know littic about causation. Ail we know 
is, that when we sce one event always precede 
‘another of a given description, we pronounce 
it the cause. 
we uniformly term the cause, does actually 
produce the consequent or effect, is more than 
We can, in a single instance, ascertain. All 
We Can say, is, so far as our experience goes, 
tne appearance of the same antecedent has 
been followed by tlie same consequent. ‘Lhis 
antecedent may or may not be the cause of the 
consequent. We are accustomed to believe it 
is, though we must not, in these cases, say a, 
«thing positively is so. But if we see only one 
event, if we cannot discover its antecedent, to 
attribute this event to any specilick cause, is 
as much as to acknowledge ourselves ignorant 
of the cause producing the phenomenon in 
question. The antecedent or cause must be 
known—must be perceived as weil as the ef- 
fect or consequent, or else we shall be unable 
to say that there is any rejation existing be- 
tween the thing perceived and the thing or 
event to which we ascribe it. The presence 
of the sun has, so far as our experience has 
any thing to do with the case, always been 
followed by light. Now, supposing we had 
never seen the sun, and that no one eyer had 
seen it, but all had beheld the phenomenon of, 
light, should we, I ask, be warranted in saying 
the sun is the cause of light? If we did say 
so, would it not be a dull acknowledgement 
that we did not know the cause of light /— 
Whenever we attribute an efiect which is 
known, to sometiung for its cause which is 
unknown, it may be taken for granted that we 
have no knowledge of what is its cause. We 
must see the cause as well as the effect before 
we pronounce it the cause, and if we do not 
see or perceive it by any of our faculties, the 
name to which we attribute the effects, stands 
for nothing but our ignorance. ; 
Now the Holy Ghost is a being of which 
the faculties of the human mind can take no 
cognizance. We know nothing of his proper- 
ties—we know not the effect his influence 
would have on the human heart ; consequently 
we know not whetlier the impulse which we 
feel is such as he would give or not. If it be 
said the effect is such as the Holy Ghost would 
naturally produce, I answer, we know nothing 
about it... It-may be so; but as IL have never 
been able to ascertain the qualities of the Holy 
Ghost-~as [ have never seen him in connec- 
tion with this impulse, it would be absurd for 
me to say that he is its cause. oe 
3. Another objection to the popular opinion 
>of this subject, is, the discordance which the 
same popular opinion exhibits. Though nearly 
all orthodox Christians agree that it is abso- 
Uutely necessary to their fina) salvation, yet 


But that the antecedent, or what | 


| there is nothing like agreement among them 
respecting what it is or how it is produced — 
Every proposition which presents itself to al] 
| alike, with the same clearness in itself, and 
with the same evidences of its truth, is under. 
stood and judged of in the same manner— 
Every body who has seen the sun, as it ap- 
pears in the heavens, will pronounce it of a 
circular form. All that have seen it, have 
drawn this conclusion, and for this simple rea- 
son, that it presents itself to all alike. Bu 
when we see different opinions about any sub- 
ject—whenever we hear disputes, and espe. 
cially if the disputers are characterize] by a 
large share of bitterness, we may justly con- 
clude there is in the minds of the disputants, 
if not iu the subject, some uncertainty, or at 
least, some obscurity. 

The new birth, if true, is a subject in which 
the eternal interests of the whole family of 
man are involved. The evidences of its truth 
should be universal, immediate, so clear and 
decisive that not a single dissenting voice should 
be found. The subject is alarming. How few 
of mankind have ever heard of it! how many 
less have believed in its utility! Millions and 
millions, both before and since the coming of 
Christ, have died in total ignorance of it; and 
still we are told, all must be eternally damned, 
if we do not undergo its operations before we 
die? How liberal are these theologians to 
the devil! how readily do they rob Christ of 
his purchased possession! We tremble at the 
awful catastrophe, if the doctrine be true. We 
ask what it is? 

One says the new birth is a radical change 
from nature to grace. Alas! I am as ignorant 
as before! How isit produced? He answers 
it is produced by the irresistible influence of 
the Holy Ghost ; but that influence you can 
resist. When will he produce it? ‘The advo- 
cate of the dogma replies, “when you repent 
and believe ; but know, that in consequence 
of your corrupt heart, you cannot repent and 


| believe until the Holy Ghost does produce it.” 


Another calls it the implantation of a prin- 
ciple, or a small sprig of grace, in the heart, 
which, if duly cultivated, will make one as 
perfect as the Father in heaven ; but notwith- 
standing this perfection to-day, the person may 
wilfully sin to-morrow and go to hell after all. 
Another says it is a ray of light which the Ho- 
ly Ghost lets into the mind. But unfortunately 
the light thus let in not unfrequently makes 
one man a Baptist, another a Presbyterian, 
perhaps one a Methodist, and, sometimes, one 
a Universalist. ‘But did you say this light 
ever made one a Universalist?” asks the Pres- 
byterian. “That is a false light, a strong delu- 
sion sent by God that he may believe a lie and 
be damned.” “ Did you say,” cries the Bap- 
tist, “that this light ever made one a Presby- 
terian? That isa delusion of Satan, for it 


, taught me that immersion is the only true mode 
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of Baptism, and the Presbyterian sprinkles.” 
«And I am sure,” thunders forth the Metho- 
dist. “that this light never taught Baptists or 
Presbyterians the doctrine of election and re- 
probation, for it taught me salvation is possible 
to every one ; but it bade me be particularly 
careful not to allow my daughter to wear a 
ribbon on her bonnet, especially if tied in a 
bow.”’ 

O ye believers in the new birth, agree among 
yourselves what it is, what it teaches, and how 
it can be produced, and we will listen to your 
arguments, if you have any, in its support. 

4. 1 object to this doctrine from the differ- 
ent conduct of those professedly under its in- 
fluence. Now I do not say that this mode of 
judging is infallible ; but since I have no other 
means, than the man’s own words to deter- 
mine whether he is “‘born again,” or not, I 
must judge him according to his profession.— 
Some persons, who profess to have been born 
again, are very kind, are honest and virtuous 
citizens, while oth::s love the soul, will 
do much, that is, make many prayers to save 
that from hell, while the body is left without 
assistance. Some are led to murder, as in the 
case of the assassination of Henry IV. of 
France—of Archbishop Sharp, of St. An- 
drews, of Scotland, and in the circumstance of 
those who hung witches and Quakers in our 
country. Sometimes the Holy Ghost makes 
his subjects very happy, sometimes very mise- 
rable, and not unfrequently compels them to 
the commission of suicide. But it is alledged, 
that these were not influenced by the Holy 
Ghost, but were deceived. Be itso. If a 
man can deceive himself or others in this case, 
I conclude there must be some defect, either 
in the quality or quantity of the evidence, con- 
sequently the subjéct cannot be very clear nor 
very well established: I shall therefore claim 
the privilege to doubt yet longer. 

5. We object to the common view of the 
subject under consideration, that its demands 
are unreasonable, and if complied with, are 


useless. This new birth is contrary to the laws | 


of nature, and not necessary to enable them to 
perform their operations. It is not only con- 
trary to nature, but proposes itself asa change 


of the characteristick principles of man, as a | 


radical change of his nature. It is then un- 


doubtedly a preternatural thing, and one of | 


which we can form no rational opinion. A sub- 


2 above our comprehension cannot be proved 
y arguments we can comprehend, conse- 


quently should be delivered over to those be- 
ings who can know something about it. 

By a change of nature, we must understand 
some alteration of the constituent principles of 


either mind or body. But mind and body are 
intimately connected. I know not any change 
which éan be effected in one, without produ- 
cing a corresponding effect in the other. My 
nature is such as God made it. He has either 
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made it right or he has not. If he has mad@ 
it right, a change will make it wrong. If he — 
has not made it right, it is either because be ™ 
did not know how, or because he ‘did not act 
agreeably tothe suggestions of wisdom; but 
as neither of these can be admitted without 
being lost in the abyss of Atheism, or founder- 
ing upon the rocks of infidelity, nothing re- 
mains but the conclusion that he has us, 
right, consequently we need no change of na 
ture. nas 

Man has by nature all the faculties requisite 
to be all that God can, in justice feauiva bles to 
be—has all the faculties which belong to him 
asman ; and if the Deity 1s not satisfied with 
the being he has produced, it is his businéssy) 
not ours, to make us to suit himself. All that 
can be demansled of us, is, that we exercise the, 
powers we find allotted us in the best manner | 
possible. This will give us all the knowledge, 
holiness: and happiness we need. With this 
consideration we should be satisfied. To de= ~ 
sire some additional faculty, whether moral, 
physical or mental, is but a plain murmuring” 
against God for making us as he has—a serious 
complaining because we are not nore exalted 
beings, which ill becomes us in the presence 
of our Maker. 

A revelation from God, to enable us to un- 
derstand and obey the laws of nature, is desi- 
rable, if we cannot obtain the requisite know- 
ledge by any other means. Such a revelation, 
we, as Christians, consider the bible. If that 
is sufficient, we need no other. If it is not, 


' we can only say, God has given us a defective 


book, and whether this reflects honour on the 
character of Infinite Wisdom, or not, I leave® 
for the candid to judge. 

Every revelation made from God to man, 
must be made in a manner we can understand, 
so that there can be no room to doubt that God 


' has made it, and with evidences too, stifficient 


to convince others, or it can be of no use to 


any except to the one to whom it was first 


made. This is not the case with the dogma in 
question. The believer in it, cannot convince 
others of its truth, nor prevent even himsel 
from having the most serious doubts, until he 
succeeds in stifling the voice of reason, and,ir 
sinking himself beneath the degradation of 
brute. And after all, so far as we can discover, 
the man who has experienced this boas 
change, who has been brought from nature’g 
darkness into God’s marvellous light, knows 
no more about God, man, beast, or any thing 
else, than he did before. 

Boast of this new birth as much as you will 
—let its praises be sung in every temple o 
orthodoxy, and be responded by every fanatick. 
bigot, hypocrite and ignoramus in the world, 
and we still ask, and ask with emphasis too 
what are its mighty fruits? Shall I be pointe 
to acts of benévolence, of kindness, of huma; 
nity, to the widow relieved of her load of 9a 








cumulated afflictions, to the orphan, fed, clo- 
_ thed and sheltered from the inclemencies of 
the weather and the more merciless cruelty of 
those whose God is the “ root of all evil ?”— 
Shall I be pointed to the angel of relief it sends 
to the lowly cottage; to the prison to smooth the 
captive’s fate ; to the house of sorrow to heal 
the broken heart and dry the mourner’s tears, 
as its legitimate fruits? Would to heaven its 
'* advorates could do this! but alas! I see the 
Consequences of this godly change in rent so- 
| ci€ties—in the alienation of friends—in the 
want of love in the father or mother for the 
child—in the want of filial and fraternal affec- 
tion in families—in the wranglings, backbi- 
| tings, calumnies, discord, and persecution 
‘which embitter our peace, and make life itself 
almost a curse. Great God ! shroud these con- 
Sequences with a veil of impenetrable dark- 
ness, and grant that thy children, by pretend- 
ing to less wisdom and virtue, may acquire 
more. 
I have seen the professors—the pretended, 
and for aught I know justly pretended, pos- 
sessors of this radical change. I have marked 
their conduct ; I have seen revivals of religion ; 
T have seen young and old, male and female, 
crying, telling how bad they had been and how 
good théy intended to be. My heart rejoiced. 
I thought God was indeed to work. I looked 


for righteousness; but ah me! I found nothing 
in these new converts to distinguish them from 
what they were before, or from the rest of 

ankind, except their bigotted, intolerant, fa- 


natical or pharisaical conduct. This charge is 
weighty, but if you will use your eyes and ears 
you will easily find a justification for all I have 
id. With this conviction fastened on my 
mind, that the change is neither reasonable nor 
useful, and fastened by facts I have seen, and 
vhich every one may see, I could willingly 
jeonsign the dogma to the shades of eternal 
night. 
6. So far as human observation extends, we 
an rationally attribute all that men feel in 
hese cases, to physical causes. There need 
eno doubt that all the sensations, men pre- 
end to have in this new birth, are actually felt. 
have had similar feelings; and so far as I 
bould communicate them, they were, by those 
ho considered themselves judges in such 
batters, pronounced genuine. I then attribu- 
d these feelings to the Holy Ghost, But more 
miliar acquaintance with the human heart 
nd the laws of the hyman mind, has convin- 
bed me, that what I then attributed to super- 
tural agency, may be easily resolved on na- 
bral causes. 
* Before one is born again, he is told, and ge- 
Rerally cohvinced, that the new birth is abso- 
tély necessary to his eternal welfare. With 
is conviction, there will be a strong desire to 
btain it. Now overwhelm the mind with all 
e thunders of Sinai—play upoa his imagina- 
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tion with all the lightnings of God Almighty’s 
wrath—make the astonished, trembling victim 
of divine fury, see the world on fire—the 
flames ascend and involve heaven and nature 
in one vast sheet of liquid hlaze—make him 
hear globes fall on globes, suns dash on suns, 
systems on systems, till all is. one boundless 
ocean of rolling fire—point him to the awful 
Judge upon his throne, with a countenance 
that turns the burning ocean pale !—to the na- 
tions of the dead trembling before their God— 
let him see the saints welcomed to the palace 
of their king amid the shouts of ten thousand 
angels—let him hear the awful sentence pro- 
nounced against himself and others, “ Depart 
ye cursed,” while devils drag them down to 
infinite despair !—uncap the bottomless pit, 
present him the horrours of hell, the pains, the 
groans, the anguish, the shrieks, the tortures, 
the agonies of the damned—roar out in a voice 
of thunder, “there, there, sinner see thy doom, 
thy eternal dwelling place!” Well may the 
thunderstruck mortal be under “concern of 
mind.” Well may he, if he believe this fright- 
ful exhibition, feel a load at his heart, and in 
the voice of frantick fury, cry out, “ What 
shall I do? how can I escape ? how save my- 
self from a doom so awful—horrible—beyond 
description ?” Change your tone. Speak the 
soft, suasive accents of love, of tenderest com- 
passion—open a dying Saviour’s veins—let 
him see the blood freely flowing for his salva- 
tion—let him see Jesus dressed in robes of 
mercy, rushing towards him, bearing relief in 
his hand—strike the heavenly choir—let the 
musick of heaven pour a balm into his wound- 
ed heart and infuse a gentle thrill through his 
soul. The scene is changed. His grief— 
where is it? his sorrow ?—it has flown ; his 
remorse ? the blood of a God has washed it 
away. The scene is changed—his fright is 
over—his fears are gone—he is calm—he is 
filled with joy—angels sing—trees clap their 
hands—all nature is vocal with the praise of 
God. He is born again—he is a new man— 
old things have passed away, all things have 
become, new. Glory in the highest. Poor 
man! ’tis fancy—nothing but the freaks of a 
bewildered imagination. Fancy saw the world 
on fire—fancy saw the Judge—fancy screamed 
over the burning lake, the torments of hell 
and the wretchedness of the damned. Reason 
had nothing to do with it; but the fright was 
no less real on that account. What followed 
was also the work of fancy-—there was no 
reason in it; but the joy was no less really felt 
because it was the production of imaginar 

scenes. The constitution of the human mind, 
with the nature of the circumstances exhibit- 
ted, is all that is wanting to account for the 
difierent feelings which are manifested. The 
description I have given is but a common pro- 
cess. The first thing requisite, is to make the 
person believe he is in an awfully dangerous 
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situation—that heaven frowns above and hell 
yawns beneath. In the next place the person 
must, by the fears thus excited, be driven to 
beg for help. The priest who excited, can 
allay hisfears. This is done by pointing toa 
Saviour, reading promises of God’s love, sing- 
ing some pleasing tune with words adapted to 
his condition. The poor creature is asked how 
he feels—answers, he feels better: Every 
countenance is lighted up—he sees nothing 
but smiles playing around every one who speaks 
—hears nothing but praises to God or congra- 
tulations to himself or his friends for his mira- 
culous escape from hell—he is in raptures. 

All this is 4 natural process. The means 
used are adequate to the end; and if there be 
any thing marvellous, it is, how any can hold 
out against these powerful means impelled by 
high steam pressure as they are in seasons of 
revivals. The orthodox clergy, half of them 
must be mere ignoramuses, or they might have 
made us all undergo the new birth long ago.— 
To get up a revival is the easiest thing in the 
world. It only wants a little praying, fasting 
and ¢rying, with exhortation, preaching hell, 
telling dreams, and a remarkable experience ; 
and some young or old child will take fire, and 
the clergyman, if he knows any thing, may 
keep it burning as long as there is any thing to 
burn. 

I may add that the.new birth, in the opinion 
of its advocates, is produced by means, at least, 
within the pom of the priésts. Councils 
have met, committees have been appointed, 
deliberations have been held, votes have been 
taken, respecting the best possible means to 
produce a revival of religion, or in other words, 
to produce the new birth. Now if they sup- 
posed these sensations, called the new birth, 
were produced by the Holy Ghost, would they 
attempt to produce them? or do they suppose 
the Holy Ghost too weak or too ignorant to go 
on alone with the important work? They tell 
us, indeed, that the Holy Ghost works by 
means, and they have lately, I believe, decided 
that he shall not use such means as he has for 
some years past, for those means have been the 
occasion of much scandal, and very injurious 
to the cause of orthodoxy. But enough! The 
Holy Ghost usually employed in these seasons 
is a creature of human manufacture, and may 
be dismissed with the whole catalogue of ortho- 
dox follies, till the reappearance of the dark 
ages. Universalists have not much success in 
producing revivals, for they have abjured the 
devil, and laughed at the eternity of hell tor- 
ments, consequently are unable to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of either. This is all 
as it should be. The new birth, as it is com- 
monly represented, is unintelligible. The agen- 
ey, by.which it is supposed to be produced, is 
unknown and not to be ascertained. The 

a is unreasonable, productive of no good 
but 6f much evil, and may fairly be attributed 





to the weakness and credulity of the human 
mind, and to the exertions of a set of men who 
love to sport with the ignorance and ode 
of mankind. Such are the reasons why we 
dissent from the popular opinion. hat re- * 
mains now, is to explain our text, and give ouf 
own opinion respecting what kind of a changé 
reason and the scriptures require in mankind. 
All the text means may be easily ascertained 
by adverting to the circumstances under which 
it was spoken. Christ was appointed to esta+ 
blish a kingdom—a ed order of things, whieh 
should produce righteousness in the earth, and 
cause the most distapt isles to wait for his law.” 
He began to unfold the principle on which his 
government was founded, and to establish them 
by the performance of miracles. Nicodemus 
saw the miracles Christ performed ;' he had no 
doubt that God aided him, * For,” says be, 
“no man can do the miracles which thou doest 
except God be with him.” But a difficulty 
occurred : Nicodenius was a Jew; he had been 
taught and he believed Judaism was from God,’ 
Was the doctrine Christ taught the same as’ 
Judaism ? If so, what need of miracles to es 
tablish it, since it was already established? I 
not, why teach another? Christ does not givé 
him a direct answer, but informs him that no 
man, unless born again, can enjoy the blessing 
of his kingdom ; i. e. “no man, unless he.re« 
nounces Judaism, Paganism, or whatever s 
tem he has formerly embraced, and receivesy 
as a little child, the doctrines I teach, e 
share the benefits of the order of things which) 
{am about to establish in the earth.” The 
phrase ‘‘to be born again”? may be understood 
by adverting to the practice of the Jews with 
their proselytes. When any one renounced 
Paganism and wished to become 4 Jew, he wai 
received either as a proselyte of the gate or 
a proselyte of justice. If received as a prose 
lyte of justice, he was baptized and taken inte 
the church or congregation of the Lord, as 
existed under that dispensation. This even 
to wit, the conversion and baptism of a persa 
was considered as the most important epoch iff 
a man’s life. He was taughi to date his ex 
istence from it—he was called a new man, ar 
the change itself was called being born ayai 
Now all the phrase could mean in the mouti 
of a Jew, was simply a conversion or chang 
of faith. The phrase I consider was pioverbi 
and when Christ used it to Nicodemus, he i 
timated, without expressly denying Jidaism 
that he must be converted to another faith. 
Christ reproved Nicodemus because he did no 
understand him, which he could not have don 
had he taught him a new dognia’ similar 
what is now called the new birth. Christ} 
exposition, in which he refers to being “ bor 
of water and of the spirit,” plainly indi 
thst he had the treatment of proselytes in hil 
eye, and in his mouth the expressions comme 


































































ly used respecting them. Being ‘bora of wa 
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ter,” referred to the water used in baptism—- 
and being “born of the spirit,” showed thé 
distinguishing feature of the gospel and the na- 
ture of the change required. e new birth, 
change, regeneration or new creation so fre- 
“quently spoken of in scripture, had reference 
‘to conversion or change of faith—to the renun- 
ciation of Judaism or Paganism, and the recep- 
tion of Christianity. This I consider to be the 
true meaning of the text. Christ would say, 
“though you have been born a Jew, you must 
be born a Christian, that is, you must become a 
Christian, before you can share the blessings 
of the gospel,” and this we must all admit. 

The change required in us, is, that’ we 
* cease to do evil and learn to do well.” This 
change is effected in a natural way, by acqui- 

Ting that knowledge of God and ourselves 
which a thorough acquaintance with the doc- 
trine Christ taught is calculated to give. The 
doctrine Christ taught, lays the foundation for 
correct conduct and gives us proper motives or 
persuasives to the performance of our duty.— 
The spiritual influence is the power or energy 
which this doctrine exerts over the mind of a 
believer. 

The design of Christianity, is to make us 
better. This it attempts by giving us, not in a 
supernatural, but a natural way, a knowledge 
of what we ought to do in order to have a com- 
mendable practice or to pursue a proper 
course of conduct. By teaching us what is 
proper for us to do, it points out the path we 
are required to walk; and by teaching us the 
@haracter of God, and unfolding to us our fu- 
ture destiny, it prevents us from going wrong. 
This instruction is found in the bible, in na- 
ture, in our own observation and experience. 
Hence, these are what we are to study and 
what they teach, we should follow. 

Thus, Christian auditors, I have, as briefly 
land conclusively as I could, gone through my 
subject. The subject is embarrassed with dif- 
ficulties, not only from its abstruse nature, but 

om the delicate feelings we all have, or have 
had respecting it. Itis unpleasant, as well as 
angrateful, to oppose the errours of our breth- 
en, and recall them to the purity and simpli- 
tity of the gospel. But this must be done or 
bur holy religion will fall to rise no more. The 
ndiseretion of its friends has already given it 
blow, the evil consequences of which will 
equire the labour of years to remove. The 
re of miracles has gone by. We live too 

e by some hundreds of years to have unin- 
lligibility pass for knowledge, or mystery for 
yidence of truth. 

Infidelity has availed itself of our folly in 
ontending for absurdity, and is already erect- 
ngon the imprudence of professed Christians 
n empire of scepticism alike ruinous to reli- 

on, to civil order, and individual happiness. 
hat has been tried, amid the effulgence of 

lence, at the tribunal of reason, and found 
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wanting, must be relinquished. The advocates 
| of religion must be foremost in the encourage- 
ment of science and the cultivation’ of rational 
sentiments, or they will lose their influence 
and be cast aside as the refuse of the earth. 

The dogma we have been examining, is 
replete with so many absurdities, enveloped by 
so much mystery, and followed by so many 
evil consequences, that each should be ambi- 
tious to stamp it with the marks of his disap- 
probation. Let Christianity shine once more 
in its native purity and simplicity. Let its 
ministers discard all the foreign ornaments it 
received from the barbarous taste of the dark 
ages, and its temples will be crowded by the 
wise, the virtuous, the scientifick and the 
pious. 

Let preachers point their hearers to what 
they can do to make themselves and their asso- 
ciates happy. Let the people with unanimous 
voice inquire what good work we can perform, 
and be resolved to persevere in its perform- 
ance, and the abstruse and often unintelligible 
points of polemical theology may be dismissed. 
Men may become virtuous, holy, and useful to 
their brethren—society be filled with peace 





and joy—earth itself be converted into the 
paradise of God watered by the pure streams 
| of the river of life. 

| Brethren: We say, and say it with confi- 
‘dence of its truth, all that is required of you, 
is, to “‘do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with your God.” Do this and rest with 
the fullest assurance that the God, who has giv- 
en you, while here, so many proofs of his lov- 
ing kindness and fatherly protection, will be 
no less mindful of you wherever he shall be 
pleased to continue your existence. Do this, 
we repeat, and rest in the hope, that you will 


‘triumph in the hour of death and be received 


with joy, amid the acclamations of heaven, into 
that world, where sin, imperfection, sorrow 
and death are unknown ; where praise to God 
and love to man shall dwell on every tongue, 
and fill every heart and bosom forever and 
ever. AMEN. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
THE ESSAYIST, NO. 9. 


Nothing is more important to the elevation 
of the human character than philosophy. But 
philosophy has a thousand enemies. Man 
kind, or alarge proportion of them, havea 
thousand prejudices, and, in most cases, they 
are prejudiced against it because they know 
nothing about it. There are numerous systems 
of something or nothing called philosophy, ad- 
vocated with much zeal and no little ingenuity, 
to which all but learned fools ought to be op- 
posed: but to real philosophy no man who 
knows any thing can be opposéd. *"The oppo- 








| sition which the great mass of the people have 
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hitherto exhibited against the name and its 
study has arisen from mistake; from not know- 
ing what philosophy is, or what it requires of 
its votaries 

Philosophy is simply alove for wisdom or 
knowledge. A philosopher is one who loves, 
desires, or seeks after wisdom or knowledge. 
The true philosopher is nota systematizer, is 
not one who forms theories or who builds upon 
hypothesis or conjecture, but one who endeav- 
ours to examine the phenomena of nature and 
represent them asthey are. He seeks tolearn 
what is, and what valuable use can be made 
of the circumstances which surround us He 
is, and ever must be acharacter which every 
friend to human happiness must love. 

Men have. called themselves philosophers 
when they were little entitled to the appella- 
tion. They have builded for themselves in 
the fields of imagination certain airy castles, 
which they have called substantial dwellings ; 





have spider-like spun from their own resources | 


syetems which they have dignified with the 
name of philosophy. Suchthingsare nothing, 
or worse than nothing. Philosophy has no- 
thing to-do with systems, it rejects all systems 
and depends solely upon observation. It ob 
serves facts, or is a knowledge of facts. Its 
provinces are the world without us and the 
world within us. Itstudies, it examines the 
varioys objects around, the relation of one bo- | 
dy to another, and the laws by which matter 
is regulated in its changes. either of time or 
place ; how various bodies may be combined 
or brought within apparent continuity, or sepa- | 
rate those which appear contiguous, &c. It | 
looks within, and endeavours to ascertain the 
several emotions, passions and affections of 


which the mind is susceptible ; the relation of | 


the mind to external objects, its power of affec- 
ting them, or being affected by them. In a 
word, philosophy attempts to discover all the 
phenomena of the material world. With the 
world of spirits it has noconnexion, that world 
being the peculiar province of Faith 

Formerly men attempted to establish theo 
ries or systems. They attempted from the 
examination of certain particulars todraw gen 
eral maxims which should apply, not only to 
the particular phenomena examined, but to all 
others which they supposed to have a general 
resemblance. But this is no mode of philoso 
phising. Itisnowabandoned And philoso- 


phers, or those who deserve the name, adopt | 


no maxims or lay down no general laws as be- 
ing established, any further than the partieu- 
lars examined warrant. Formerly, those who 
were called philosophers attempted to explain 
the phenomena which they discovered, and to 
account for their existence; but this belongs 
to faith. 


| facts they have discovered or in one’s having 


It is not the province of the philoso- | and experiment. 
pher. All he can do is to represent things as-| tell what is in the department of nature he 


they are, without telling how they came to be | 
#2. He can tell the relation one body of mat- | collects constitutes the amount of his know- 
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ter holds to another, trace one occurrence to 
another. or @ consequent :o its antecedent; 
which last if it be uniformly followed by the 
same event be denominates a cause, i. e. if two 
events uniformly appear in connexion, one the 
precursor and the other the successor, he de- 
nominates the first the cause producing the se- 
cond; not because he sees in the one any phy- 
sical connexion or force producing the other, 
but from the fact that they always appear in 
the relation of antecedent and consequent. 
In relation to matter, the philosopher when 
he discovers s body seeks to ascertain the 
number of smaller bodies which are apparent- 
ly contiguous of which it is composed. This 
is called analysis. If he cannot separate it gr 
discover any new combination of different 
substances, his investigation stops; he has 
gone the length ofhischaim. In relation to 
events, or the changes matter undergoes, or 
| the changes he has discovered it tu be capable 
of undergoing, he traces each train of conse- 
| quences !o the remotest antecedent in his pow- 
er to examine, and then stops. What ts the 
| remotest ap’ecedent cause or power which 
produced the whole he does not pretend to tell. 
That again is the basiness of faith 
Every man is a philosopher in proportion to 
| his desire after knowledge, and the number of 
| facts he has examined, or the the factshe has 
| established by observation or experiment The 
| difference between the ploughman and the 
| most learned, is not in the different modes of 
| judging they adopt, not in the power of the 
one over the oi her of accounting for an event 
| or an appearance, but in the number of partit- 
| ulars they save examined, in the number of 












































| seen more things as they are than the other. 





| The simple man, untaught by schools, knows 
| as well why an apple falls to the ground, when 
broken from the tree on which it grew, as a 
Newton or any philosopher, though he may 
never have heard of gravitation. 

We are gravely told all heavy bodies have a 
tendency to fall to the earth, to its centre, and 
this tendency is the attraction of gravitation, 
But this does not account for tie phenomenon. 
If it be asked, why a body falls to the earth, and 
it be answered because of the power-of gravi- 
tation, it is only saying the body does- fall.—. 
For if it be asked again, what is gravitation ; 
it can only be said ut is the tendency which 
| bodies have to fallto the earth, and we are 





















| back where we were before; but if we ask 
how these bodies come to have suci; a tenden- 
cy, philosophy can give no answer. Here, ° 
Faith must answer. Thence we see the phi- 
losopher, the plougman and every other class 
must pursue the same path, viz. observation 
All that either can do is to- 






















_ has investigated, and the sum ofthe facts he 
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ledge. 
has observed the greatest number of facts. 


Knowledge is necessary for our happiness 





eontributing to the happiness of society. 
every man, then, be a philosopher. 


men irreligious. 


cultivating and sowing the earth is necessary 
to procuring a crop of grain, was an irreligious 
man. But who would believe us?) ‘They 
might indeed have been irreligious, but no- 
body believes that their discovering these facts 
ever made them so. The same remark may 
be applied to every discovery in philosophy. — 

True philosophy does not travel out of this 
world. It may not teach the existence of a 
devil, But though philosophy does not affirm 
the existence of such a being, it does not deny 
his existence. For philosophy never presumes 
to assert or deny the existence of those beings 
or things which are beyond tbe limits of its 
province. 

The line of distinction should be drawn be- 
tween faith and knowledge. ‘To regulate the 
former isthe business of the priest: to assist 
us in acquiring the latter is the office of the 
philosopher. ifthe priest is careful to regu- 
late faith according to the suggestions of phi- 
losophy, he may unite both characters in him- 
self.. He may be a priest and a philosopher. 
In this case, it will appear evident that philos- 
ophy will not destroy one’s faith or make him 
irreligious. But, if the preacher enjoinsa re- 
» ligion contrary to all facts we have discovered, 
contrary to all the facts we do or can possess, 
why, let mankind be irreligious; we thmk they 
will do as well as those who embrace such a re- 


ligion. O, A. B. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
FREE INQUIRY. 

Mr. Epiror,—The present is emphatically 
an age of inquiry and close investigation. No 
veil of antiquity, no character, however sacred, 
protects sentiments from the test of strict ex- 
amination. This augurs wel) For I am ful- 
ly confident that trath is able to bear its way, 
and will finally prevail. Ignorance has long 
Feared to present her opinions to the eye of 
reason, or to submit to the deductions of wis- 
dom and enlightened philosophy. The spirit 
of the age may give her uneasiness, deprive 
her ofsleep or give her unpleasant dreams: 
but this is no cause ofalarm. I rather rejoice 
at it: for if E have embraced sentiments which 
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He is the greatest philosopher who 


By acquiring knowledge, we not only open to 
ourselves a new source of enjoyment in the 
acquisition itself, but become acquainted with 
the best medns of satisfying our wants and of- 
Let 


Some object to philosophy because it makes 
We might say the person 
who first ascertained that the churning of 
‘eteam would produce butter, was an irreli- 
gious man, and that he who discovered that 





if I know my own heart, I have no wish to re. 
tainthem But, Mr. Editor, I remark a num. 
ber of sentiments, advanced by some: liberal} 
Pes conducted by men, for whose 


dness and independence of mind I cannot 

ut have the most profound respect, which, to 

my understanding, seem poorly calculated to 

benefit the present state of society, or tocom- 

fort and console mankind under the pressure 

of calamities which have hitherto been found 
inseparable from this mode of existence. 

I am not ambitious to be one of that num. 
ber who sit down under every unfortunate oc- 
currence, say it is unavoidable, and console 
themselves with imagining a happy world in 
some other state of being, where bliss shall be 
unbounded, emhanced, no doubt, by the re- 
membrance of pain endured here. No, Sir, I 
would examine carefully, and whatever un- 
pleasant circumstances [ could remove should 
be done. But the condition of mankind is va- 
rious. Some have little time for reflection, 
The immediate wants of nature demand all 
their attention. The man sees a wife, a child, 
whom he tenderly loves, looking to him with 
anxious eyes for a subsistence which he scarce- 
ly knows how to procure, and which the least 
contingency may render impossible. This 
class is by no means small. And though it is 
generally overlooked and too often neglected 
in our estimate of what is good for mankind, 
yet this is the class most deserving the atten- 
tion of philanthropists. Can we calculate how 
much relief religion, the hope of future life af- 
fords these our unfortunate brethren ? It often 
converts the lowly cottage into a palace of bliss, 
gives a smile of content to the little cirele 
when partaking of the last scanty pittance 
spread upon the board: it smooths the hag- 
gard brow of poverty, and disarms affliction of 
its power to render us unhappy. ‘Take away 
this hope, tell the poor man, beaten by the 
tempest of adversity, scorned by the wealthy, 
the proud and the vain, that he must trudge a- 
long a few days more, then sink tothe grave 
anhonoured and forgotten—that his body shall 
moulder to dust, his sympathies, his affections, 
the warm emotions of his bosom shall sleep the 
cold unending sleep of nonentity—tell him 
this, O sceptick ! and ean you think the tidings 
will be welcome, that he will hail you as his 
benefactor? Pause, O sceptick! weigh well 
the matter before you snatch from the poor, 
the neglected part of community, the only. so- 
lace they have in their journey through life. 
But/this is not the only class that needs the 
aid, the consolations of religion, the balm in- 
fused through the soul by the hope of future 
life. The great, the learned, the philosopbi- 
cal must at times resort to the same fountain, 
however much they may affect to despise its 
streams. No man is always great. Every 
one, notwithstanding all his boasted superiori- 








will not bear the test of the closest scrutiny, 


ty, must descend from his elevation to the lit- 
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ght ‘a . 

jeness of tian. The student will at times 
jecome weary of his books, the learned of 
their researches, the philosopher of ‘his ex- 
,minations and logical deductions. Notwith- 
ganding the whole of ancient and modern lit- 
erature may have been accumulated, the whole 
aren of Mature may be exposed to view, there 
are, and we know not but there ever will be, 


poments when the mind will sicken at the | 


sight and spurn even the weight of thought. 
*Tis in these moments we wish rather to 
wel than to reason—to indulge a silent com- 
munion with the God of nature rather than to 
rsue the track of demonstration. It is then 
we feel the full value of religion. 
us from weariness and fills upa vacuum which 
would often be felt in the best informed minds. 
There is something sublime, something pecu- 
liarly adapted to our condition, to our habits, 
if not to our nature, in feeligg ourselves in the 
kind embrace of an affect 
knows all our wants, and is ever ready to re- 


lieve them—in prostrating ourselves before | 
him and pouring into his paternal bosom, the | 


various sensations which swell our souls—in 


adoring him for his kindness and his benefac- | 
tions. It may be folly ; but I must confess my- | 
self so far a fool as to attribute to such folly | 
most of the happy sensations which have made | 
me willing to encounter the reproach of men, |- 


and devote myself to the melioration of my 
brethren. 


Ihave felt my heart expand with benevolence 
to the human family—-have felt anxious to 
wothe the afflicted, to protect the friendless, | 


and reform the vicious. 


such folly. 


pier or better. 
sophy—I have sought her influence, and bask- 
ed amid the rays of her sun. I love her still, 


and would ever solicit her to direct ine; but I | 
cannot, at present, abjure my God, or relin- | 


quish my hope of future existence. 


But setting these considerations aside—al-_ 


lowing the sentiments which some publications 
advance, have not the cold, chilling aspect 
sometimes ascribed to them ; that they do not 
deprive us of some of the strongest motives to 
virtue, and of some of she sublimest sensations 
of which we are susceptible, I am to be con- 
vinced that there is no evidences in NATURE, 


even setting aside revelation of a future state | 


of existence. 


Nature with one voice proclaims the exist- | 


tace of a Supreme Power and Intelligence, 
'o whom are ascribable all the phenomena of 
the Universe. True, he is in a great measure 

en from conception ; but from-the little we 
tau perceive of him, it seems fair to infer, that 


It relieves | 


ate Father who | 


Under its influence, if it be folly, | 


It may be folly, but 
know not as society could long exist without | 
It may not be philosophy ; but | 
philosophy, cold, stern and ‘forbidding as she | 
may sometimes seem, never discountenances | 
any thing which hasa tendency to soften the | 
rigours of our condition, or to make us hap- | 
1 have been a votary of philo- | 





| he is a wise, great and goo being. Henee it 
seems equally fair to infer, that his actions are 

directed to some end; and ‘as we are unable to 

¢oficeive of a power which Can’ thwart is in- 
tentions, we think it is Mae conclude that the, 
end he bas in view Will be atfMiléd: | We do’ 
| not know what this erldis'; but if we: Proppee: 
| an énd, it should’corréspond to te’ bss 

and goodness which we believé Goll to possess. 
| To force beings into éxistenté for a day, afffict 
| them with excruciating pdins, and take their 
| life at evening, isnot, cannot, in’ ouf estimation 

‘of things, be a proof of goodness, If God be 

| good, I tink we may reasonably infer a future 

state of being. se 

The condition of man, his capability of im- 
provement, the structure of the mind which 
| seems capable of almost infinit® €xpansion, the 
| pseasure derived from the fisition of know- 
| ledge, and the adaptation of the various ot 
of creation to increase this pleasure, aid 
the pursuit of knowledge, our love for life, 
our ardent desire for its prolongation, the hoy 
which seems to be almost universal as to time 
, or country for such an existence, the analo- 
gies of nature, what ‘ve discover in some Of 
the minor grades of being; though they are 
not, I admit, positive proof of such a state, yet 
they do, I think, render it probable. To 
that there can be no such existence, is more 
| than any one should presume todo. I know 
as well that there will be such a life, as any 
| one does that there will not. The case is, we 
neither of us know any thing abont it. But 
the considerations I have mentioned, to me, ap- 
pear to render such conclusion ; to say the least, 
probable. 

It is not my intention to discuss this subject, 
but I submit these remarks with the hope that. 
every argument brought against the utility of 
a future state of existence, may be listened to 
with extreme caution, and not be admitted 
without the most careful, and the-most close 
examination. The publications to which I al- 
lude, are, no doubt, disseminating much use- 
ful knowledge, they are doing much to break 
the chains of bigotry and superstition. This 
| is well. They will undoubtedly expose many 
of the abuses of religion ; this is wanting, and 
I hope all the abuses of religion may be laid 
open, and all the secret machinations of priests 
be exposed to publick contempt ; but Mr. Edi- 
tor, I also-hope, that every philanthropist will 
be cautious not to indiscriminate censure, 
or involve religion itself in the ruins of super- 
stition. Iam, with esteem, yours, 

O. A. Brownson. 
bd ; 
FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 

‘‘THERE’S NO MISTAKE.” 

f This popular phrase is obtaining considera- 
ble currency imthis age of the world. The 
truth or falsity of it may be ascertained from 

! its first use, as it was applied to “ the printer.” 
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‘ There’s nomistake ina prinier.”” But, now, | his justice Fequires, He can say God is jus, 


the phrase is not confined to the printer alone. 
It isapplied to any thing and every, thing,— 
*‘ There’s no mistake.” Hence the propriety 
of saying, ‘ there’s no mistake in Orthodoxy,’ 
For the definition of the term itself is, * sound- 
ness of doctirine,” j. e. ‘*there’s no mistake.” 


-Henee, if the orthodox Trinitarian say, God is | 
one, or, God is not one, but three, ‘ there’s | 
if-he say Jesus Christ is the | 
Son of God, the Father, or Jesus Christ is the | 


no mistake.” 


_-Bternal God, the Father himself, it is all the 
same, **there’s no mistake.” If hesay, Christ 
is man, he is God, he is begotten of the Father, 


he is before all things, he is ‘‘the beginning | 
ofthe creation of Gad,” he is uncreated, In- | 
dependent, Self-existent; it is all the same, | 
If the orthodox Trin- | 


“‘there’a no mistake.” 
itarian say, Christ of himself can do nothing, 
or, of himself he can do all things, being Inde- 

endent, Self-existent, it is all 
«‘there’s no mistake.” If he say, Christ is ig- 


norant, or, he is omniscient, “‘ there’s no mis- | 
. . ; 
take ;” for he is God, and he was iguorant of 


the-day and hour of the judgment on the Jew- 
ish ation. If be say, God is not man,- he is 
man; he is Man-God, he isGod-Man. ‘‘There’s 
nd mistake.” 
person, he isa spiri', he is God, he is every 
where present, or, he moves from place to 
place, it’s all the same; he can accommo- 
date himself to any phrase concerning the 
‘Trinity, and ** there’s no mistake.” It is im- 
possible for him to make a mistake. 
dressing the Trinity, he inadvertently says, O 


God, thou Son of Jesus, ‘* there’s no mistake ;”’ | 
for Jesus is God the Father, and God the Fa- | 


ther has a Son, aud that Son is Jesus Christ ; 
so ** there’s ne mistake.” 


ever,” or, he is three persons; ‘‘there’s no 
mistake,” for he is the Eternal God, and the 
Eternal God is three persons. Ifhe say, the 
Eternal God isthe Son of man, ‘“there’s no 
mistake,” for the Son of man is Jests Christ. 
and he is the Eternal God. If he say ‘ God 
cannot be tempted,” or, God can be tempted, 


**there’s no mistake,” for Christ was tempted, . 


and he isGod. Ifthe Trinitarian say the a- 
tonem*ut was nofhing but a human sactifice, 
**there’s no mistake ;” for nothing but the 
human part of Christ died ; for the divine na- 
ture isGod and cannot die. If he say the a- 


tonement was infinite and divine, “ there’s no | 


mistake,” for **God the mighty maker died.” 
Hence, he can say the atonement is human, 
or, itis not human; it is divine, or, it is not 
divine, 
cerning the Trinity or the atonement, and 
* there’s no mistake.”’ 


Ifhe say, God is unjust to mankind, “‘there’s | 


uo mistake,” for the justice of God requires 
the endless damnation of al] mankind; and 
yet he saves some ftom tirat damnation which 


| God is unjust. 


the same, | 


If he saythe Holy Ghost is a | 


If inad- ; 


If he say, Christ | 
has **two distinct natures and onp person for- | 


He can admit or deny any thing con- | 


| for he renders to every man according to. his 
deeds, Hence, he can say God is just, oy 
“There’s no mistake.” 
The Trinitarian has the advantage of the 
| Unitarian. He can turn his whole faith, into 
ridicule... This the Unitarian cannot do,*fo; 
‘“‘ there’s no mistake” in the faith of a Unita. 
rian. He admits all things: he denies x 
things ; and he can easily show the absurdity 
ofthe Unitarian doctrine. This has been 
done very recently from a pulpit not more thay 
ten miles from Auburn, in discoursing from 
these words, ‘** Quench not the Spirit.” « By 
the spirit, here,”’ he says, **is meant the Ho- 
ly Ghost, the third person in the Trinity, « 
gainst which asin committed hath never for. 
giveness, neither in this life, nor in the life » 
| come.” But some have said, (meaning Uni- 
| tarians,) the Holy Ghost is the power of God! 
or an emanation! What! io sin against God 
| it shall be forgiven; but to sin against his 
power, or something created, an emanation, it 
shall not be forgiven! Then, it would be to 
| sin against God's pewer! sin against God's 
power! Or sin against an emanation! Wha 
isanemanation’? Can any one tell what an 
emanation is ? Now all this language or the 
| substance of itand much more similar to it 
caused the Unitarian doctrine to appear ridic- 
ulous. But for the Trinitarian he could have 
admitted it all and denied it all, and there 
| would,have been “no mistake.” Bat let us 
take the Unitarian’s part and turn the tables. 
Poor Servetus could not believe all that was 
said about the Trinity, and was forced to en- 
dure the burning faggots by order of the great 
| Trinitarian, John Calvin, the founder of Cal- 
vinism and.vindicator of persecution. 

It is said in the text, ** Quench not the Spi- 
| rit,” by which is meant the Holy Ghost, the 
| third person in the Trinity, against which & 

sin committed hath never forgiveness neither 
| in this life nor in the lifeto come. Now this 
| is Trinitarian orthodxy; from this no absurdi- 
| ty can be deduced, though the minister in the 
| next breath affirms that the Holy Ghost is the 
very God. Now for the deduction. Quench 
| not the spirit, or, quench not the third person 
in the Trinity, or quench not God! Now, 
| from the Trinitarian’s premises they can draw 
these legitimate allegations and conclusions, 
| and “there is no mistake.” They need*only 
| exclamation points. But jo say, sin against 
; anemanation from God” or, quench not a8 
| emanation from God! is really absurd. 

But another deduction from orthodoxy is, 48 
the Father is the Eternal God and the Son is 
| the Eternal Godand the: Holy Ghost is the 
; Eternal God, and these three are one God; 
and asall sinis committed against God, 80 
| therefore all manner of sins and blasphemues 
| shall be forgiven unto the sons ofmen, where 

withsoever they shall blaspheme; but tlie blast 
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jemy against God hath never forgiveness :-—. 
shere’s no mistake.” The Trinitarian can 
ay all sin committed against God saat. be, 
given; but whosoever shall sin against God 
aut NOT be forgiven ; and “there is no mis- 
ate.” Once more, on the last clause, as the 
inister repeated it, ** It shal! not be forgiven 
him, neither in this Zife, neitherin the Life to 
me” Here is ‘no mistake.” And if he 
isd said, neither in this world neither in the 
ridto come, there would have been “no 
stake.” Unless he had used the word world 
nthe same sense the Apostle Paul used it, 
hen he said, ‘* But now once in the end of 
he world HATH he appeared to put away sin 
y the sacrifice of himself.” And again, “on 
hom (the Apostles,) the ends of the world 
gcoms.” This would have been a * mis- 
ke;” for it would not have been Trinitarian 
Orthodoxy ! 
Therefore, let us all be orthodox, for then 
ecan be popular. Wesan say nothing but 
hat is orthodox! Let us affirm what we will, 
There's no mistake.” 











ADVOCATE AND INVESTIGATOR. 





“* EARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THA FAITH.”” 








THE NEW BIRTH. 
Several of our most gfted brethren have given illus- 


tations of that truly important subject, the “ New 
Birth.” So far as our knowledge extends there is but 
one opinion relative to it entertained by Universalists. 
All agree that it consists in a change of feelings, views, 
and inclinations, wrought by the rrtrx, and of course 
prduced by the gentle and refreshing operations of 
the spirit of that God whose nature is Love, and who 
is without change, partiality, or hypocrisy. All Uni- 
vralists concur in the opinion that it is (with every 
hansgressor) an indispensible requisite to our entrance 
nto the kingdom of God. There may be, and proba- 
bly is, a shade of difference in the modes of explana- 
ion adopted by those who have written on the sub- 
ject; yet, in general there is a greater degree of har- 
nony of sentiment on this point of doctrine, than 
on almost any other so difficult of comprehension. 

We would not make invidious comparisons when so 
much excellence is discernible in the several attempts 
heretofore made to illustrate the doctrine under no- 
lice; bat must be indulged in recommending to the 
favorable notice of our readers the Sermon on John 
iii. 3, published in this number of the Advocate. The 
liscourse, as will be seen, is from the pen of Br. O. 
4. Brownson, whose writings have contributed so 
lugely to the edification of our readers for the last 
year, 

The errours of the popular views of the “New 
birth” are exhibited with coolness, perspicuity, and 
fidelity; and while they stand before the eye of 
the reader in bold relief, in all their deformity, 
he rwPosition so long practised on the credulity of 
wankind, is stripped of its covering and exposed to 





the contempt of those upon whom it has been practi- 


sed. The craft of those who have been wilfully en- 
gaged in perpetuating the pious fraud, will, we con- 
elude, suffer from the exposure; and although, like 
the magicians of Egypt, the high priests of orthodoxy 
may hereafter imitate the prophets of God, by convert- 
ing their wands into serpents, yet the geuius of truth 
will devour the productions of their sorceries, and 
open the eyes of the people to view with abhorrence 
the imposition. : 

It may be said that too much plainness is used by 
the aathour of the Sermon, or, that milder treatment 
would be more efficacious. But we doubt the cor- 
rectness of the objection. When it comes to puss that 
the professed ministers of Christ get together and 
gravely resolve, that a “revival” must be “got up” 
in this, that, or another place—when they agree to 
pray, preach, and exhort thus and so—to pull this or 
that string—or when they unite to vote down an “ ex- 
citement,” (when their popularity is injured by it) 
—then, we conclude it is high time to speak, apdito 
speak plainly. The truth is, the condition of the | 
is desperate, and requires severe treatment. When a 
limb is gangrenous we hesitate not to apply the am-_ 
putating knife, and the only thing that requires care 
and caution, is, to be satisfied of the skill of the one 
who performs the operation. : 

That the authour of thesermon under considera- 
tion understands the complaint and has applied an ef- 
fectual remedy, will be evident to every candid person 
who will carefully peruse his production. Should 
others derive the same satisfaction from reading, that 
we enjoyed in hearing it from the desk, we doubt not 
they will thank us for uniting with many others in 
requesting a copy for publication. There may be 
errours in it, (though we con‘ess our inability to detect 
them,) and submit it to our intelligent readers, to be 
handed down the stream of time to the period when 
the effulgent beams of the sun of Glory shall illumi- 
nate the minds of mortals that all may see, and enjoy 
the kingdom of our God, 


p—__) 
“ Overruling Providence.” ~The “ Albany Christian 
Register,” alias “orthodox dullness personified, holds 
the following language : , 


“ The editor of the Universalist Advocate 
appears to sneer at the notice we took of the 
premature death of two individuals, by drown- 
ing, a few Sabbaths ¢ince ; and ridicules.the 
notion of an overruling providence in the af- 
fairs of men. This is just what. we should 
expect from the editor of a. universalist print, 
of the peculiar stamp of the Gospel Advocate. 
The particular case of a church being struck 
with lightning, which he wishes us to notice, 
shall receive attention, if the editor will in- 
form us why the Lord suffers his rain to de- 
scend on the unjust as well as the just—why 
He who is the disposer of all things; who 
loveth righteousness, and hateth iniquity, 
should suffer his saints ou earth, to partaxe of 
the scanty “‘ crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table ;” while arany a modern Dives, who 
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perhaps daily breaks every command in the 
decalogue, is ‘* clothed in .purple and fares 
sumptuously.”” Will Mr. Everett tell us why 
this is so, and we will thentry and answer 
his enquiry. Quere. What is meant by that 
hatvest, when the tares and the wheat are to 
be separated ?” 

We would humbly ask Mr. Hoffman when we sneer- 
ed at his notice of “ premature death of two individa- 
als?” We took the fact as he stated it, and he infor- 
med us that the small negro was drowned, while the 
large one only fell from a load of hay and injured his 
leg! We should think that an editor could tell the 
difference between drowning and breaking a Jeg! But 
perhaps we err, as Mr. I, sees things through his spi- 
ritual-spectacles, he is probably correct, and we could 
not find.it in our heart to contradict him ! 

He accuses us of ridiculing “the notion of an over- 
ruling providence in the affairs of men.” How so, 
Mr! Hoffman? We positively deny your charge, and 
hereby call. upon you to point us to any thing we have 
ever said, to tnat effect—do it if you eau—if you can- 
wot we shall charge you with “ bearing false witness 
against your neighbour.” 

In reply to hisinquiries, we observe 1. God sends 
his rain upon the just and unjust because, he is and 
ever will be “good unto all, and his tender mercies 
fare,” and always will be “over av. his works,” 2. 
God suffers his saints on earth to partake of the 


‘““erumbs” &c. because the people are so duped as to | 


suffer “lazy priests,” missionary begzars, tract society 
agents, &c. &c. to impose upon them by their unsancti- 
fied pretentions of a love of their souls, when casi, 
casn, CASH, is their object, their motto, and their 


* one thing needful.” We have answered his inquiries, | 


and now. call upon him to tell us, or to ** try” to tell 


us what proof there is that God turns aside to kill “lit- | 


tle coloured boys” because they ride horses into the 
water on Sunday, But if he concludes not to “ try,” 
‘we would ask him how much three times one is? 
Thetruth is, we have no desire to “ridicule” the 
absurdities of our opponeets—we would ever treat 
their persons with tenderness—but wheii an editor of 
a religious paper gravely tells his readers, that God 
inflicts awful judgements on his creatures for driving a 
load of hay or watering a horce on a particular day, 
argumentation is useless and satire i the only thing that 
can be brought to bear on stich stupidity. Let editors 
only meet us on fair ground—let them appeal to the 
law and the testimony—to argument and fact, in sup- 
port of their theories or in opposition to ours, and they 
shall never have just cause of complaint against us for 
a want of candour. But while they resort to fables, to 
assertion, to hard names, or to awful judgements, 
which viewed by the light of reason, neither prove one 
thing or another, they may expect to receive their pay 
in their own coin. We donot marvel that lightning 
should strike a church—there is nothing in such an 


event to stagger our faith or confirm it ;—indeed, it is | 


not so strange that the meeting house should be struck, 
as it is that intelligent men should erect a tall steeple 
and suffer it to remain without a good lightning-rod ; 





‘servance of such ordinances?—our reply is, if s0,it 
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but if the orthodox wil! persist in attributing oh 
events to supernatural causes, we shall meet them op 
théir own ground and fight them with their OW Wea. 
pons. Let us hear no more about these tales Of the 
nursery—they.do not suit "ie spirit of the BGe—let ys 
haveargument, we repeat; and we are ready to meet 
it with sober truth and logical reasoning. 


or Reena 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
Painesville, June 5th, 1828, 
FRIEND EVERETT: 


I have lately heard from three of your brethi 
ren in the ministry, viz. Williams, Cotton, m@ 
Rains, who have been baptized by immensigg, 
Rains is baptizing and preaching baptism a4 
very necessary duty in order to gain admis 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Now, deardy 
I wish you to examine the subject, and gig 
your views upon it. In doing so, you willng 
only gratify me, but a number of your reade 
in this section of country. From what litle 
attention I have been able to give the subjert 
I have concluded that it is a useless and unnal 
cessary ceremony in this enlightened age, es 
pecially in our enlightened country, and mus 
confess that I am very sorry that our brethra 
of the Universel faith have adopted the pre 
tice. SoLomon Krnessory. 


REPLY. 


We cannot but regret that our ministering b 
who profess to have been made free from spiritu 
bondage, should be constrained, or in any way indute 
to return to the “*beggarly elements of the world,” 
Not that we feel in the least disposed to censuree 
{ condemn our brethren for the course they have pur 


sued—far from it—but we deplore the circumstance 
inasmuch as it argues that, in their estimation, a ‘thing 
so obviously unimportant should be reckoned amog 
the means of grace. Now, to us it appears, that, when 
a person can be made willing to receive the ordittance 
of baptism at the hands of a priest, either by spriak 
ling a little water on his face, or by being dippelia 
a pond, he has not only lost his sight of the “ traeanl 
living way,” but is ina situation to be led almost any 
where. Will it be urged that the weakness of some, 
render it expedient to adopt such ordinances—our tt 
ply is, it would be best to let such weakness cureit 
self; and above all, let the faithful and enlightened 
ministers of Jesus avoid setting an example of weil 
ness. Will it be said that the bible requires the ob- 
teaches us that God Almighty has instituted an ordin- 
ance at once inconvenient, and, to the eye of reasols 
vain and absurd. But weare fully persuaded thatit 
is not aduty that devolves upon us to attend tosny 
such thing. We have neither time nor inclination 
enter into an examination of the subject at present ; 
but if our brethren who differ from us in opinion fee! 
dispostd to break a lance with us on this subject, ¥* 
have no particular objection, when time permits ie 
try the cause at issue between ws. Eg. 
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ORTHODOX POLICY. © 
any person capable of making observations 
the “ signs of the times” can discover, in 
ise ovements’and monecuvers of the self-styl- 
orthodox, that »ith all their “management” 
ir cause is OD the decline. There can be 
doubt #1at the more intelligent among them 
pecoming tired of a cause, and the means 
rted to by its advocates to sustain it, which 
wuires an abandonment of reason anda servile 
mission to priests to keep it alive. Hell 
slost half its terrours, and the devil a great 
rtof his influence on the minds even of those 
yo yet cling to a system so full of errour.— 
hile those who fortunately have never been 
wght into subjection, are inclined to laugh 
the calamities which fall so profusely upon 
heads of the beast. ‘Threaten an intelligent 
son with hell, and he will inquire for proofs 
fits existence—brand him with the name of 
infidel,” and he will only express his con- 
pt for the impudence of the one who at- 
mpts to disgrace him—talk to him of the de- 
il, and he will advert to the hanging of witch- 
mention the wrath of God, and he will 
nificantly point to the evidences of divine 

dimpartial goodness ! 

The astonishing stubbornness of mankind 
s carried “* moral desolation and misrule”’ in- 
the very sanctum sanctorum of orthodoxy. 
Amazing infidelity””—“ dreadful coldness” — 
sstonishing obstinacy” —have crept unawares 
to the very heart of the church ; and all their 
nunciations cannot drive them out. Univer- 
ilism, that dreadful scourge of priest-craft, has 
slated * missionary fields,””—-turned the 
wid upside down, and bids fair to throw out 
tmployment a large number of those wor- 
his, who, for a reasonable compensation, 
uid engage to do all in their power to gather 
the fragments of morality yet remaining, 
itake upon themselves the ardous responsi- 
ities of both church and state. So many 
poor immortal souls” are endangered by this 
of things, and moreover, so many wicked 
ple are left in the hands of God, that great 
hertions must be made to avert the calamities 

h which the church is threatened. 
works by means, they tell us; and 
hee, his servants are becoming as wise as 
tpents. This aceounts for the policy of the 
sts and their minions. As hell and the 
‘il fail of promoting obedience, they have 
icluded to cry out that their plans are popu- 
t, and give the people to understand, that 
me but the mere “ rabble” are opposed to 
“ir schemes. Hence, we frequently hear 
“nm tell how wonderfully God has poured 
“his spirit in places far distant—how the 
mourable Mr. Congress—the honourable Mr. 
“uatot—the honourable Mr. Representative— 
i Excellency Mr. Governour—General Mili- 
[Esquire Mittimus—and all the “ res- 
ble part of community,” i. e. “ good so- 





ciéty,” are engaged in their cause, and devo- 
ted to their interests# ‘This sounds well in the 
ears of certain pefsons, and'many, by the means, 
have been gulled by this kind of policy: 

Next comes onthe “ Revival” scheme. ‘The « 
Lord is said to be in this village, and that eity 
—pouring out his spirit upon this universalist 
and that unbeliever—the bait answers the pur- 
pose, and an ‘excitement is “ got up” and attri- 
buted to the Holy Ghost. But if the fever 
rages too much, and the wicked bevtome re- 
fractory, a mandate is forthwith issued from 
Boston, or somewhere else, and the “ revival’? 
ceases! All this serves to sustain thecause, in- 
asmuch as some are called, chosen, and “elec. 
ted, so effectually, as to be made willing toaid 
the priests in the work of saving souls. 

But, seeing that the time approaches, when, 
neither threats ner persuasions will answer, 
their turn, they have latterly adopted a new 
scheme. Since the “ goats’ will not stand 
still to be milked, and the “* sheep” have been 
pretty well fleeced, they have at length under- 
taken to compel them to yield their favours, by 
a kind of policy, which, to their praise be it 
said, is of American growth—no other nation or 
people would even had ingenuity to contrive, 
or skill to execute a plan so curious, a policy, 
to evade the effects of which would require the 
consumate prudence of a Doctor of Divinity.— 
They have at last hit upon the expedient of 
running stages for God’s sake. This is the 
last, but master-stroke of their policy; though 
belonging to the scheme are other mancuvres 
which it may not be amiss to notice. 

It was no very difficult matter for them to 
establish a line of stages—especially when they 
had money enough at command—but the ob- 
ject tobe secure was to make the people ride 
in them, and that object must be obtaived at 
allhazards. The refractory portion of commu- 
nity, that is to say the ‘““rabble” or anti-“ re~ 
spectable” were a little backward about accom- 
modating their reverences at all times; and 
some even preferred totravel in what way, and 
at such times as suited them best, notwith- 
standing so great exertions were made to ac- 
commodate them with a seat in a “ sabbath 
keeping stage.” This obstinacy, this perverse- 
ness, this obduracy of heart, on the part of the 
“‘ rabble,” has led to a new plan altogether.— 
It is now recommended in orthodox publica- 
tions, to devote one day in every month to 
praying for the “ sanctification of the Sabbath.” 
If the people do not yield Now, one of two 
things will follow,—either our orthodox 
friends will spend their breath for nothing, or 
else their ridiculous policy will excite the con- 
tempt of community. 

ReMARKs.—No persons desire more to have 
the sabbath observed in a proper manner than 
ourself; but we protest against the policy of 
those who have, unasked, assumed to be the 
guardians of the publick morals. Nor do we 
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disapprobate any laudable attempts to spread 
religion; but we look with sbhorrence upon 
those measures which are.designed only and 
vexelusively for the aggrandizement of a sect. 
»The policy which has been pursued by our 
orthodox friends is calculated to injure them 
more than any other portion of community.— 
We frequently wonder at their blindness. Did 
they but know the publick sentiment, they 
would, we are sure, adopt a different course. 
They reckon without their, host. Viewing 


the opinions of their neighbours as springing | 


from the depravity of their hearts, they go on 
headlong in this mad career, and, by so doing, 
bring upon religion of any kind reproach and 
dishonour. 

Feeling a degree of solicitation for christia- 
nity, we deplore the effect produced by the 

licy we have just noticed. The enemies of 

esus are rejoicing at every movement of the 
orthodox, knowing full well, that if they can 
but identify the religion of our Saviour with its 
abuses, the work of its entire overthrow will 
be easily performed. And if we look at the 
churches in this section of our state, we shall 
find it a truth, that within three years, (dur- 
ing which time the greatest exertions have 
been made to carry the foregoing policy into 
full effect) the cause of orthodoxy has declined 
with astonishing celerity. It is now a fact, 
that, excepting in our villages, there is hardly 
a place, in the western part of the state, where 
orthodoxy is decently supported. And even 
in many villages, symptoms of their decline 
are visible, and in some instances meeting 
houses are entirely unoccupied ! 

We would, then, in view of these facts, af- 
fectionately recommend to our orthodox friends, 
to abagdon their schemes, to assume the de- 
meanour of the Saviour of sinners, to preach 
and practice the gospg] of God, and thus save 
their. names from disgrace, and their cause 
from reproach. Eb. 

Aa RS 
A QUESTION. 

Would it not be well, since the priests of this state 
and throughout America are so actively engaged in 
carrying on their ruinous schemes—would it not be 
WELL for a general meeting in each county to be 
called, without delay, that the sentiments of the liberal 
part of community may be fully and forcibly express- 
ed? The subject has been agitated, but we fear there 
isa great want of energy on.the occasion, “THE 

' LINE 18 DRAWS”—and it wonld be strange indeed if 
al) were found on ane side! Are the people asleep. 


During a short absence of the editor of this pa- 
per, Br. O. A. Brownson will assume the direction.— 
When we can trust it in the hands of one so able to do 
justice to fhe cause so dear to every liberal heart, no 
apprehensions can be indulged that our readers will be 
digsatisfied, and therefore we shal! make no apologies. 


(Pt was our intention to have furnished an original 








Sermon foreach number of this paper; bit in eo 
pliance with the request of several'of our patrons, 
shall republish one from the pen of Br, i 
our next, and before long, anuther, delivered by Br 
H. Ballou of Boston; the first appeared in the « Gor 
Preacher,” t8'latter having recently bean jnvued ia 
pamphlet form from the Philadelphia press, The yaige 
of both will be appreciated when read, 


«SELECTIONS. 


FROM THE CAYUGA PATRIOT, 


We had some hesitation in ptiblishing the folloy 
communication, as it does not come exactly within ty 
plan of our paper. We wish not to interfere with tip 
arrangements of religious societies, further than igy. 
cessary to defend the civil and religious liberties ofthe 
people, [t must be remarked however that the tine 
are perilous. Religious pecuniary combinations gp 
forming, to control business, and overawe our citizen, 
An alarming crisis has arrived, when we must dem 
our rights, or lose them forever. Under such cireay. 
stances, some latitude of discussion should be allow 
in our public journals. Should any one wish to anmg 
“ A Friend to civil and religious liberty,” he shall by 
the privilege of our columns. 

Mr. Editor, 

One principal means priests make use of to furtha 
their object, and by which they intend, if possiblet 
obtain the ascendency in Church and State, is by t 
system of Sunday Schools. Whatever design the fo 
ders of this institution may have had at the time of ity 
commencement, I do not pretend to determine; 
would charitably believe however that it had its origi 
in benevolence; and it would afford me the greate 
pleasure io believe that its votaries were now actuated 
by the same noble principle: No doubt manysine 
wel] meaning persons still support it on that ground 
but the object of its managers is no longer concealed 
Let any impartial observer carefully notice their me 
sures, and if he is not wilfully blind, he mast see the 
object is absolute rule in Church and State. Let 
who Coubt it read Dr. Ely’s address on the subjed 
review the petitions to our State Legislature toget 
law to stop Boats from running on the Sabbath 
them witness the experiment now exhibited in thé 
“ Sabbath line of stages,” and they will discover sme 
of the prominent steps towards accomplishing that 
which would deprive us of our dearest rights and pr- 
vileges : And of all the numerous systems and exper'- 
ments that the inventive power of priests have been 
able to produce in order to bring it abouty that of Sb- 
bath schools ranks the highest ; it being the most ete 
tive mode of obtaining their end.—1 turn round m 
either side and ask the question, Who have indepet- 
ence enough to oppose it? With painful sensation | 
anticipate a reply. Has it come to this, that the friends 
of freedom dare not express themselves: freely 0 * 
subject which so vitally interests them, fear 
of being proscribed and called infidels? Or do they 
fear the cords of interest will be severed? Galling » 
deed must be the yoke to those who are sensi 
wearing it. I repeat who dare come out and 
himself on the side of his country ? Will not avr 
true patriot’s answer to this question be heard? It 
may be asked, by some, What injury can chili 
sustain by attending Sabbath Schools and there les? 
ing to recite lessons and apswer questions out 
Bible ?—I answer, I am far from being opposed to har’ 
ing children read the Scriptures, and of treasuring UP 
the excellent precepts there contained :—But I or 
posed to making them bigots and the followers of t! ‘a 
logiewl delusion. It is a Christian political party’ 
whieh I am opposed, and not to the sacred ew 
truth, virtue and morality. As a well wisher to 2? 
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country and the rising ration, | would earnestly 
‘desire that the pure spirit of Republicanism and tole- 
"ance which shone so conspicuovs in the immortal 
Jefferson, may be as lasting a> the eternal fountain 
from whence it springs. 


Let priests keep in their proper places. Let them | 
‘the bounds of reason gud assail the bul- | 


we of var liberties, and they will be respected. But 
such Advice, | fear, will be by them disregarded. If 
they will persist in their unholy course then, and are 

mitted to fill up the measure of their wrath, may 
they live to witness the explosion ! 

| repeat, a8 my opinion, that the most effectual means 
by which the union of Church and Siate is to be achiev- 
ed, is by the regular system of Sunday Schools. Only 
let the system become popular, and every one who op- 
poses it be branded with the name of infidel.—Let 
every parent be persuaded into the belief that it is his 
sacred and bounder. duty to send his children to Sab- 
bath Schools ; and that it is worse than heathenism and 
the very height of infidelity to say aught against the 
institution or its directors, &e. When that is effected, 
this grand engine of priesteraft will be in successful and 
vigorous operation; and which would soon, if not 
checked, complete the entire destruction of our reli- 
gious and political freedom. May heaven avert so 
terrible a calamity :—It would indeed be one of the 
greatest that could befal cur beloved country. The 
substance of the language held by the supporters of the 
Sunday School system is, We will begin with the 
tender mind of youth—zently lead it along—instil into 
it principles and views congenial with our own—im- 
press it with the belief that ours is“ the cause of the 
Lord and must prevail,” &c. This is the mode by 
which a certain class of priests design to establish“ « 
Christian party in politics.” One of their champions* 
has already boasted that his sect alone, could carry a 
nillion of voters to the polls; and that by a regular 
system of Sabbath Schools, in twenty years their par- 
tywould be sufficiently powerful to enable them to elect 
the principal part of the officers of government !— 
and if they have officers at the head of government 
oftheir own choosing, it is very easy, we know, for 
them to have laws to their own liking. 

Patriots, open your eyes! Slumber no longer ! be at 
a posts actively engaged to save your country 


nes io chimera ? [sthe danger unreal? amI mis- 
taken ? Would to heaven, it were so. 


| progress for enforcing oe observinceor the 


ath, 
wesday, August 5th, 1828. 

Gen. Joseph Kirkland was appointed Chairman, and 
Kellogg Hurlburt Secretary. 

The following resolutions reported by a 
appointed for that purpose, were, after fall 
tion and discussion udapted : aioe 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, That all at- 
tempts to enforce by temporal pains, penalties, or dis 
qualifications, the observance of those moral obliga- 
tions for the performance of which man is accounta- 
ble only to his Maker, are unwarranted by revelation, 
abhorrent to enlightened reason, and inconsistent with 
the principles and spirit of the free institutious of our 
country. : 

Resolved, That amongst this class of: is that 
which consists in a due sanctification of Sabbath, 
and that to presume to prescribe authoritatively to our 
fellow men the precise manner or services in. which 
such sanctification shall consist, is an attempt imprac- 
ticable in its execution, repugnant to the rights ef pri- 
vate conscience, and irreconcilable with the free exer- 
cise of civil liberty. 

Resolved, That we fally recognize and cordially 
reciprocate the sentiments set forth in the third. article 
of the constitution of “ the general union for promoting 
the observance of the Sabbath,” which is in the 
following words : * Article 3d. As the w of the 
Christian warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, the 
means employed by this society for effecting their de- 
sign, shall be exclusively the influence of personal ex- 
ample and persuasion, with arguments drawn from the 
oracles of God, from the existing laws of our comer 
and appeals to the consciences and hearts of men.” 

Resolved, therefore, That all associations or com- 
binations having for their professed object the enforce- 
ment of the moral duties, before mentioned, by at- 
tacks upon the business, the interests and the property 
of such of our fellow citizens who may decline to 
observe such duties imconformity to the prescriptions, 
of such associations, are. wholly unwarréntable in 
themselves, and destractive in their consequences to 
the peace, harmony and well being of civil society. 

Resolud, That although the strict principles of 
retributive justice might perhaps justify a retaliatory 


| system of non-intercourse in business and good offices, 


bondage and oppression! DoI go too far, am I | 


Fellow citizens, it is the threatning danger which | 


hangs over our country, that has propelled my peu to 
action ; I therefore entreat you “ by ali that is sacred 
and ai! that is dear to you,” to guard well your rights 
—those heaven born principles on which our happy 
tepublic was founded, and by which it is to be perpe- 
tuated ; for there is nothing that can sustain it but 
the same glorious spirit which actuated its immor- 
tal founders. 

Mr, Editor, 1 am well aware of the incompetency of 
my abilities to do justice to this very interesting sub- 





ject, but my love of country, and deep concern tor her | 


Welfare, and the hope that others more able would be 
aroused to action, are my only apologies for writing. 
These considerations, Sir, are sufficient to inspire me 
with confidence ; and were it possible, would kindle 
the fire of patriotism, dntil it became an inextinguish- 
thle flume !- 4 frichd to Cwil and Religious Liberty. 
Ledyard, July 27, 1828. 
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Ata numerous meeting of the citizens of the village of 
Utica, held at the court roum,on Tuesday the 5th 
of August, 1828, pursuant to the following notice : 

PUBLIC MEETING. 


A meeting of the citizens of Utica is requested at 


the courthouse this evening for the purpose of ex- 
Pressing their sentiments upon the measures now in 


F net 
* Dr. Fly. 
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in respect to all such persons as may have made them- 
selves parties to a combination for the speci 
fied in the preceding resolutions, yet it would lead to 
a result which we should deeply deplore and would 
most willingly avert.- And that we deem it expedient 
therefore, to suspend for the present, such determina- 
tion, hoping, as we earnestly do, thet the occasion 
which calls for it will cease apon further considera- 
tion on the part of many who may have been indu¢ed 
into such a measure without due reflection upon its 
principles and tendency. 

And for the prevention of an injurious misconstruc- 
tion of our views on this subject, it is further 

Resolved, That the due observance of the Sabbath 
by setting it apart to the exercises of religion and the 
instructions of morality, by an habitual abstinence 
from allrecreations inconsistent with its solemnities, 
and all such servile labor as is not essential to the ne- 
cessary purposes of civil society, is, (independent of its 
divine ordinance,) an institution eminently conducive 
to the good order of community and friendly to the 
cause of humanity. And that it beand is hereby rec. 
ommended to our fellow citizens so to regulate their 
customary business and recreations, asshall tend so 
far as is reasonably practicable, to promote a respect- 
ful observance of the Sabbath, and to afford no unne- 
cessary cause of offence to the most scrupulous friefils » 
to this institution in our country. 

Resolved, ‘That the. proceedings of this meeting be 
published in all the ee printed in this village. 

JOSEPH KIRKLAND,Chajrman. 
KELLOGG HURLBURT, Secretary. 
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Heresy. Selden, in his Table Talk, says, | 
It is a vain thing to talk of an heretick, fora 
man cannot, for his heart, think otherwise than 
he does think. In the primitive times there 
were many opinions. One of these opinions 
béing embraced by some Prince, and therefore 
received into his kingdom, .the rest were con- 
hemned as heretics; and his religion, which 
was but one of the several opinions, declared 
to be orthodox and derived from the apostles. 

Controversy. Disputes in religion wil! 
néver bevended, because there wants a measure 
by tg the business would be decided. The 
Paritan Would be judged by the Word of God; 
but he means his own explication of it, though 
he is ashamed expressly to say so. Ben John- 
son satirically expressed the vain disputes of 
diviries by Inigo Lanthorne disputing with his 
puppet in Bartholomew Fair, Jt is so—It is not 
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so-——Jt is so—It is not so; crying thus one to 
another a quarter of an hour together. It is | 
to little purpose to labour to reconcile reli- | 
gions. Itis well if they could be reconciled | 


so far that they should not cut one another’s | 


} 
| 
i 
} 


throats ! 


Mystery. It is surprising that mankind 
should suffer themselves to be mocked, abused 
and insulted by certain dealers in hard words, 
who, when they are driven by men of spirit 
out of every other fort, retire to the impregna- 
ble one of Mystery, where they think them- 
selves secure, und impudenily defy all the at- 
tacks of human understanding and common 
sense, Like the philosophers of old, who, 
when they were puzzled to account for any 
non im nature, resolved it easily’by 
the convenient term of occult quality. 

LE ME Le 

MARRIEBD—In this village on Sunday evening last | 
by L. S. Everett, Mr. Georner Carr, of Lyons, to | 
Miss Hanxaw Crovn, of the former place. 














From the Recorder and Telegraph. 
MISANTHROPIC HOURS. 
I sometimes feel as i could blot 
All traces of mankind from earth— 
Asif *twere wrong to blast them not, 
They so degrade, so shame their birth. 
‘T’o think that earth should be so fair, 
So beautiful and bright a thing; 
That natare should come forth and wear 
. Sach glorious apparelling; 
That sky, sea) #ir, should live and glow 
With light and love and holiness, 
And yet men never feel or know 
How much a God of love can bless— 
How deep their debt of thankfulness. 


; ae 
When life’s degrading ties should sever, “»" 
a “eo spirit spuro control— B 
‘Then have | seen, (oh how my cheek = 
Is burning with the ee I feel, 4 

That truth is in the words | speak,) 
]’ve seen my fellow creatures steal 

Away to their unhallowed mirth, 

As if the revelries of earth ma 
Were all that they could feel or share, 

And glorious heavens were scarcely worth 
‘Their passing notice or their care. 

I’ve said | was a worshipper 

At woman’s shrine—yet even there 

I found unworthiness of thought, 

Aud wheal deem’d | just Bhd caught 

The radianee of that holy light 

Which makesearth beautiful and bright 

When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 

And rosy lips look’d eloquent— 

Oh I have turn’d and wept, to find 

Béneath it all, a trifling mind.— 
I was jn one of those high halls 

Where genius breathes in sculptur’d stone, 
Where shailed light in softness falls 

On pencil’ beauty.—They were gone 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 

Had wrought such power—but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 

And fresh lips breath’d, and dark eyes woke, 
And crimson cheeks flushed glowingly 

To life and motion. I had knelt 
And wept with Mary at the tree 

Where Jesus sufered—I had felt 
The warm blood rushing on my biow 

At the stern buffet of the Jew,— 
Had seen the God of glory bow 

And bleed for sins he never knew,— 
And I had wept. i thought that all 

Mast feel like me—and when there came 
A stranger, bright and beautiful, 

With step of grace, and eye of flame, 
And tone and look most sweetly blent 

To make her presence eloquent, 
Oh then I look’d for tears. We stood 

Before the scene of Calvary,— 

I saw the piercing spear, the blood— 
The gall—the writhe of agony— 

I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 

* Father forgive them”-—-all was there, 
I turn’d in bitterness of soul 

And spoke of Jesus. I had thought 
Her feelings would refuse control : 

For Woman’s heart, I knew, was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gaz'd 

A moment on it carelessly, 
And coldly curl’d her lip, and prais’d 

The high priest’s garment! Could it be 

That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee? 
Oh what is woman—what her smile— 

Her lips of love—her eyes of lighte- 
What is she, if her lips revile 

The lowly Jesus? Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 

And linger in her carls of jet— 
The light spring flower may scarcely bow 

Beneath ber step, and et 
Without that meeker grace, she]! be 
A lighter thing than vanity, 
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I've seen the sun go down, and light 

Like floods of gold pour’d on the sky— 
When every tree and flower was bright, 

@ © — Andevery pulse was beating high, 

And the fall sou! wds gushing love, 
And longing for its homie above— 

And then whea men would soar, if ever, 
To t¢ high homes of thought and soul— 
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